KABLOONA
'When the sun is low.5 (They all spoke a kind of pidgin-
Eskimo so that I might understand.) And Ohudlerk held out
his hand at a certain distance from the ground, which is their
fashion of indicating the hour.
It was long after four o'clock the next afternoon when we
started for the river. Each of the five Eskimos at this camp
carried a three-pronged harpoon, the wooden pole of which
was about nine feet long and the prongs made of musk-ox horn.
They had built a stone dam across the stream from bank to
bank. Upstream of the dam, circular stone traps had been laid
in the water, and into these traps the fish swam through slits left
in the dam. When the traps were full of fish, the booted
Eskimos stepped into them and speared the fish. One of them
passed me his harpoon, but the fish I aimed at shot so swiftly
into the trap in which I stood that I missed them again and
again, to the great glee of the onlookers. After my exhibition
of the white man's ineptitude, they leapt together into their
traps and began to spear fish to right and left with incredible
aim, driving their forks so furiously and repeatedly that some-
times they would stab the same fish several times. Each time
that a fish was speared, the fisherman hooked a bone needle
through its gill, and ran it along a cord until it hung at his
waist; but if he was in a hurry, he would simply grip the fish in
his teeth and go on spearing. (The teeth of the Eskimos, in-
cidentally, serve them as a third and most powerful hand.
When Utak's wife was unable to pull off my soaking sealskin
boots with her hands, she would tug with her teeth and they
would slip off without trouble.) The spearing went on for about
ten minutes in a sort of frenzy of spurting water and splashing
men, and then it suddenly stopped. The traps were empty now,
except for a dozen stray fish taken from beneath the rocks.
Back at camp the fish were slit open, their precious oil was
allowed to flow into sealskin bladders, and the fish were hung
up to dry.